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denying the validity of the argument that the King of England
might do whatever the King of France might do, and by
moving that Owen might be called upon to substantiate his
doctrine.

It would have been well if the debate had come to an end
here. Though the doctrine of the original contract thus pro-
andof pounded by Sandys will not stand before the re-
Wentworth. searches of modern historical inquiry, it was, never-
theless, a far closer approximation to the truth than any rival
theory which was at that time likely to be opposed to it. He
was, however, followed by Wentworth, the Puritan lawyer, who
sat for the city of Oxford, and who had given offence in the
last Parliament by the freedom of his language. He was one
of those men who are always to be found in times of political
excitement, and who, whilst they generally succeed in speaking
to the point, are careless of the decencies of expression under
which the real leaders of the movement are accustomed to veil
their opinions. On this occasion his speech was in strong con-
trast to the cairn argument of Sandys. The Spaniards, he said,
had lost the Low Countries by attempting to lay impositions.
All the power of the greatest of the French monarchs had not
saved them from dying like calves by the butcher's knife.
Princes who taxed their people as they had done should
remember that in the description given by Ezekiel of the
future state of the Holy Land, a portion of the soil was assigned
to the Prince, in order that he might not oppress the people.
Kings who refused to profit by this ' example might read their
destiny in Daniel's prediction that there should stand up a raiser
of taxes in the glory of the kingdom, but that within a few days
he should be destroyed.1

As soon as the debate was at an end, Winwood

May 24.

The House   carried up to the House of Lords the message de-

mandiiig a conference. The Lords, after some con-
confer. sideration, resolved to consult the judges. The
judges were now led by Coke, and Coke's notion of the position

King and people.    That a King by conquest may also (when power) be
expelled."    C. J. i. 493.

1 Chamberlain to Carleton, May 26, Court and Times ^ i  312,
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